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HE THAT DOETH TRUTH COMETH TO THE LIGHT, THAT HIS DEEDS MAY BE MADE MANIFEST, THAT 
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= . 3 poor, friendless slave, who was, in the 
FRED DOl GLASS. eyes of the law of the State in which he | 


-Tuere is not perhaps a more re-| was born, a mere “‘ chattel personal,” 
markable instance of the triumph of! elevated to the exalted and honorable 
indomitable perseverance and noble: station of select orator on the most im- 
energy over the most adverse citcum-' portant occasions, and before the most 
stances than is seen. in the history of intelligent audiences. — | 
the individual whose name heads this} We have just finished the perusal 
article. Born a slave, his early years of an address delivered by him “ Before 
spent in working on a_ plantation,’ the Literary Societies of the Western 
Frederick Douglass was deprived of Reserve College, at commencement, 
every advantage usual for the devel- July 12th, 1854,” on the subject of the 
opment of genius, and the circumstan-|‘ Claims of the Negro,’ which we 
ces likely to produce high aspirations. | would be glad to lay before our read- 

Notwithstanding all the social and ers entire. One jreason\why we wish 
political disabilities that attended him, to publish it is, we suppose many of 
this same man now stands among the | our subscribers have never read the pro- 
very tirst class of scholars and orators ductions of a colored writer or speaker; 
in the land; and as far av moral cha-. hut a stronger one is, the. importance 
racter is concerned he stands unim- of the subject discussed, and the able 
peached. _ /manner in which it is handled. Owing 

His first effort was to secure his free- to the length of the dddress, and the 
dom; his second to obtain an educa- gmaliness of our limits, we are com- 
tion ; his third, to earn a competenc pelled to content ourselves with giving 
sufficient to place him in such a posi-\ g few extracts from it, although we 
tion as to render his efforts in reform: | are aware of the difficulty of merely 
ing public sentiment with regard (0 giving extracts of a speech, without 


. the down-trodden and oppressed race doing injustice to the author. J. B. 
among whona hestands identified most | | 


Gentlemen of the Philozetian Society, 
effectual. We rejoice that in all three " propose ‘to submit to’ you-a few 


his labors have been crowned with thoughts on the subject of the Claims 


success; and we now find the once of the Negro, suggested by ethnologi- 
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cal ecience, or the natural history of have completed your education, and 
man. But before entering upon that; who (not wholly unlike the callant 
subject, I trust. you will allow me to! ship, newly launched, full rigged, and 
make a remark or two, somewhat per- amply fitted, about’ to quit the placid 
sonalto myself. The relation hetween | waters of the harbor for the boisterous 
me and this occasion may justify what, | waves of the sea,) are entering upon 


In others, might seem an Offence against | the active duties of and measurelees res- 


good taste. : | Ponsibilities incident to the great voy- 
This oceasion is, to me, one of no'age of life. Before such, the ocean of 
ordinary interest, for many reasons ;/ mind lies outspread more ‘solemn than 
and the honor you have done me, inse-!the sea, studded with difhculties and 
lecting me as your speaker, is as grate- perils. Thoughts, theories, ideas, and 
ful to 1 my heart, as itis novel in the sy stems, so various, and so opposite, 
history of American Collegiate or Li- and leading to such diverse results, 
terary Institution. I engage to-day,’ suggest the wisdom of the utmost pre- 
for the first time, in the exercises of caution, and the most careful survey, 
any College Commencement. It is a at the start, A false light, a detective 
new chapter in my humble experience. chart, an impertect “compass, may 
The usual course, at such times, I be- cause one to drift in endless bewilder- 
lieve, 1s to call to ‘the platform men of| ment, or to be landed at last amid sharp, 
age and distinction, eminent for elo- destructive rocks. 
quence, mental ability, and scholarly; ‘On the other hand, guided by wis- 
attainments—men whose high culture, dom, and manned with truth, fidelity 
severe training, great experience, large | and industry, the haven of peace, de- 
observation, and peculiar aptitude for. voutly wished for by all, may be reach- 
teaching, qualify them to instruct even | ed in safety by all. T he compensation 
the already well instructed, and to of the preacher is full, when assured 
impart a glow, a lustre, to the acquire-, that his words have saved even one 
ments of those who are yassing from! from error and from ruin. My joy 
the halls of learning to the broad the- shall be full, if, on this occasion, I shall 
atre of active life. To no such high be able to vive a right direction to any 
endeavor as this, is your humble speak- one mind, touching the question now 
er fitted; and it was with much dis- to be considered. 
trust and hesitation that he accepted Gentlemen, in selecting the Claims 
the invitation, so kindly and persever- | of the Negro as the subject of my re- 
ingly given, to occupy a portion of your, marks to-day, Iam animated by the 
attention here to day. desire to bring betore you a matter of 
May I not hope, Gentlemen, that this living importance—matter upon which 
acknowledgment of the novelty of my ‘action, as well as thought, is required. 
position, and my unaffected and honest The relation subsisting between the 
confession of inaptitude, will awaken | white and black people of this country 
a sentiment of generous indulgence is the vital question of the age. In the 
towards the scattered thoughts I have solution of this question, the scholars 
been able to fling together, with a view, of America will have to take an im- 
to presenting them as my humble con- “portant part. This is the moral battle- 
tribution to these Commencement Ex- field to which their country and their. 
ercises. God now calls them. In the eye of 
Interesting to me personally, as this both, the neutral scholar is an ignoble 
occasion is, it is still more interesting, man. Here, a man must be hot, or be 
to you; especially to to such of yon as accounted cold, or, perchance, some- 
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thing worse than either hot or cold.—; 
The lukewarm and the cowardly will 
be rejected by earnest men on either 
side of the controversy. The cunning 
man who avoids it, to gain the ave 


ro it, for fear of offending | 
party, will be despised. To the la 


as well as elsewhere, I take it, that the 
coat must be cut out according to 
the cloth.” —Itis not necessary, in order 


to establish the manhood of any mak-_ 


ing the claim, to prove that such an 
one, or that such a class, equals Clay 
in eloquence, or Webster and Calhoun 
in logical force 


the preacher, the politician, and t 
man of letters, there is no neutral 
ground. He thati is not for us, isa 
us. - Gentlemen, I assume at the start, 


| 
man. 


tried by such stangj™ms of mental pow- 
er as these, it is appfehended that very 
few could claim the high designation of 
Yet something like this folly is 
seen in the arguments directed against 


that wherever else I may be required | 
to speak with bated breath, here, at. 
least, I may speak with freedom the 
thoughts nearest my heart. This li- 
berty is implied, by the call | have re- 
ceived to be here; and yet, I hope to 
present the subject so that-no man_ 


can reasonably say, that an “outrage | the 


the humanity ‘of the negro. His fac- 
ulties and powers, uneducated and un- 
improved, have been contrasted with 
those of the highest cultivation; and 
the world has been called upon to be- 
hold the immense and amazing differ- 
ence between the man admitted, and 
man disputed. The fact that these 


has been committed, or that [ have |intellects, so powerful and so control- 


abused the privilege with which you 
have honored me. 
cuss the claims of the negro, general | 
and special, in a manner, though not | 


I shall aim to dis. | 


ling, are almost, if not quite as excep- 
tional to the eeneral rule of humanity, 
in one direction, as the. ‘specimen ne- 
gros are in the other, is quite over- 


scientific, still sufficiently clear and looked. 


definite to enable my hearers to form 
an intelligent judgment respecting 
them. 

The first general claim which may 
here be set up, respects the manhood 
of the negro. 


question. It is fiercely opposed. A 
respectable publie journal, published in 
Richmond, Va., bases its whole defence 
of the slave system upon a denial of 
the negro’s manhood. There are three 
ways toanswer this denial. One is by 
ridicule ; a second is by denunciation ; 
and a third | is by argument. I hardly 
know under which of these modes my 
answer to-day will fall. I feel myself 
somewhat on trial; and that is just vo 
point where there is hesitation, if 

serious doubt. I cannot, however, ar- 


Man is distinguished from all other 
animals, by the possession of certain 
(lefinite faculties and powers, as well 
as by his physical organization and 
proportions. He is the only two- 


This is an elementary | handed animal on the earth—the only 
claim, simple enough, but not without 


one that laughs,»and nearly the only 
one that weeps. Men instinctively 
distinguish between men and _ brutes. 
Common sense itself is scarcely needed 
to detect the absence of manhood in a 
monkey, or to recognize its presence in 
a negro. His speech, his reason, his 
power to acquire and to retain know- 
ledge, his heaven-erected face, his hab- 
itudes, his hopes, his fears, his aspira- 
tions, and his prophecies, plant, be- 
tween him and the brute creation, a 
t} distinction as eternal as it is palpable. 


gue; I mustassert. To know whether 
a negro is @ man, it must first be 
known what constitutes a man. Here, 


moonshine that would connect men 
with monkeys; that would have the 
world believe tht humanity, instead 


directness, for, - 


Away, therefore, with all the scientific 
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of resting on its own characteristic earth and reaches heaven. The unity 
pedestal—gloriously independent—is a of the human race—the brotherhood 
sort of sliding scale, making one ex- of man—the reciprocal duties of all to 
treme brother to the ou-rang-ou-tang, each, and of each to all, are too plainly 
and the other to angels, and all the taught in the Bible to ‘admit of cavil. 
rest intermediates! Tried by all the The credit of the Bible is at stake— 
usual, and all the unusual tests, weth- and if it be too much to say, that it 
er mental, moral, physical, or psy cholog- must stand or fall, by the decision of 
ical, the negro is a “aN — considering this question, i¢ 7s proper to say, that 
him as possessing knowledge, or need- the value of that sacred Book—as a 
ing knowledge, his elevation or his record of the early history of man- 
degradation, his virtues or his vices— kind—must be materially affected, by 
whichever road you take, you reach the decision of the question. 
the same conclusion, the negro isamMAN. For myselt I can say, my reason 
His good and his bad, his innocence (not less than my feeling, and my 
and his guilt, his joys and his sor- taith) welcomes with joy, the declara- 
rows, proclaim his manhood in speech tion of the Inspired Apostle, “ that God 
that all mankind practically under- has made of one blood all nations of. 
stand. men for to dwell upon all the face ot 
A very recondite author says, that theearth.” But this grand affirmation 
_ man is distinguished from all other of the unity of the human race, and 
animals, in that he resists, as well as many others like unto it, together with 
adapts himself to his circumstances. the whole account of the creation, giv- 
He does not take things as he finds en in the early scriptures, must all 
them, but goes to work to improve get a new interpretation, or be over- 
them. Tried by this test, too, the ne- thrown altogether, if a diversity of hu- 
groisaman. You may see him yoke man origin can be maintained. Most 
the oxen, harness the horse, and ‘hold evidently this aspect of the question 
the plow. He can swim the river; makes it important to those, who re- 
but he prefers to fling over it a bridge. ly upon the Bible, as the sheet anchor 
The horse bears him on his back—ad- of their hopes—and the trame work 
mits his mastery and dominion. The ofall religous truth. The young min- 
barn-yard fowls know his step, and ister must look into this subject and 
flock around to receive their morning| settle it for himself, before he ascends 


meal from his sable hand. The dog 
dances when he comes home, and 
whines pitiously when he is absent. 
All these know that the negro is a 
MAN. Now, presuming that what is 
evident to beast and to bird, cannot 
need elaborate argument to be made 


plain to men, I assume, with this brief 


statement, that the negro is a man. 


a * * » * * * 


A moment’s reflection must impress 
all, that few questions have more im- 
portant and solemn bearings, than the 
one now under consideration. It is 
connected with eternal as well with 
terrestrial interests. 


the pulpi 

The Soaked of the question upon 
Revelation, is not more marked and 
decided than its relation to the situa- 
tion of things in our country, at this 
moment. One-seventh part of the 
population of this couatry is of negro 
descent. The land is peopled by what 

may be called the most dissimilar 
races on the globe. The black and 
the white—the negro and the Euro- 
pean—these constitute the American 
people—and, in all the likelihoods of 
the case, they will ever remain the 
principal inhabitants of the United 


It covers the 


States, i in some form or other. The 
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hood gets recognition, will be the free- 


‘of the country by three ways. 
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European population are greatly in the 
ascendant in numbers, wealth and 
power. They are the “rulers of. the 
country—the masters—the Africans, 
are the slaves—the proscribed portion 
of the people—and precisely in propor- 
tion as the truth of human brother- 


dom and elevation, in this country, of 
persons of African descent. In truth, 
this question is at the bottom of the 
whole controversy, now going on be- 
tween the slayeholders on the one 


hand, and the abolitionists on the oth- 


er. It is the same ol question which’ 
has divided the selfish from the phi-' race proves them to be wondertully » 
adapted to all countries, all climates, y 
Their tenacity o:/ 


lanthropic part of mankind in all. 
ages, 


It is not quite two hundved years 


ago, when such was the simplicity (I 


native soil—He was here in its in- 
fancy, heis here in its age. Two hun- 
dred years have passed over him, his 
tears and blood have been mixed with 
the soil, and his attachment to the 
place of his birth is stronger than iron. 
It is not probable that he will be ex- 
terminated; two considerations must 
prevent a crirfre so stupendons as that. 

The influence of Christianity on the 
one hand, and the power of self-interest 
on the other : and, in regard to their 
dying out, the statistics of the country 
afford no encouragement for such a 
conjecture. The history of the negro 


and all conditions. 
life, their powers of endurance, their 
maleable would almost im- 


will not now say the pride and de- ply’especial interposition on their be- 


pravity) of the Anglo-Saxon’ inhabi-| half. 


tants of the British West Indies, that 


the learned and pious Godwin, deem-| 


ed it necessary to write a book, to re- 
move what he conceived to be ‘the in- 
jurious belief that it was sinful in the 


sight of God to baptize negroes and In- 
dians. The West Indies have made’ 
progess since that time—God’s eman- 
cipating angel has broken the fetters 
of slavery in those islands, and the 
praises of the Almighty are now sung 
by the sable lips of eight hundrd thou- 


‘sand freemen, before deemed only fit 


for slaves, 


I have said that the negro, and 
white man are likely ever to remain 


the principal inhabitants of this coun-. 


try; | repeat the statement now, to 
submit the reasons that support it.—— 
The blacks can disappear from the face 


They 
may be colonized, they may be ex- 


3 terminated. or they may ‘die out. 


Colonization is out of the question, for 
I know not what hardships the laws of 
the land can impose, which would in- 
duce the colored citizen to leave his 


The ten thousand horrors of 
slavery, striking hard upon the sensi- 
tive soul, have ‘bruised, and battered, 
and stung, but have not killed.—The 


poor bondman lifts a smiling face 


above the surface of a sea of agonies, 
hoping on, hoping ever. His tawney 
brother, the Indian, dics under the 
flashing glance of the Anglo-Saxon ; 

not so the negro; civilization cannot 
kill him. He accepts it—becomes a 
‘part of it. In the Church he is an 
Unele Tom. In the ‘State he is the 
most abused and least offensive. All 
the facts of his history mark out for 
him a destiny, united to America and 
Americans. Now, whether this popu- 
lation shall, by Freedom, Industry, 
Virtue, and Intelligence, be made a 
blessing to the country, and the world, 
or whether their multiplied wrongs 
shall kindle the vengeance of an ot- 
fended God, will depend upon the con- 
-ductaof no class of men so much, as 
upon the scholars ofthe country. The, 
future public opinion of the land, 

whether anti-slavery or pro-slavery, 
whether just or unjust, whether mag- 
nanimovs or mean, must redound to 
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the honor of the scholars of the coun- 
try, or cover them with shame. There 
is but one safe road for nations or for 
individuals. The tate of a wicked 
man and of a wicked nation is the 
same. The flaming sword of offended 
justice falls as certainly upon the na- 
tion, as upon the man. God has no 
children whose rights may be sately 


his journey, there has been no pause 
nor lagging. 

He comes down fromthe far distant 
regions of the past and tells what he 
saw, but while he speaks still keeps 
on his ceaseless flight. The bird that 
migrates from the North holds a steady 
course over and sea. he is 


wet in a shower, and now dried in the 


trampled upon. ‘The sparrow may | beams of the sun, how resisted by head 


nct fall to the ground without the no- | winds, and then ‘carried al long by ta- 
tice of his eye, and men are more than | voring gales. Still he pushes on to- 
sparrows. ward the milder South. So Time flies 
Now, gentlemen, I havedone. - The onward. In the morning of the crea- 
subject is before you. | shall not un-| tion, when at the command of God he 
dertake to make the application. I spread his wings, he flew over Eden, 
speak as unto wise men. I stand in ‘and saw our first parents in their bliss- 


_the presence of scholars. We have | ful home. He spanned that Jong pe- 


met to-day from vastly different points | riod sueceeding, when men liv ed al- 
in the world’s condition. I have! most a thousand years. He crossed 
reached here, (if you will pardon the. the flood, and beheld the ark sailing in 
egotism,) by little short of a miracle, profound silence and solitude upon a 
at any rate by dint of some application | shoreless sea. While the dove grew 
and perseverance. - Born as I was in weary in secking a resting place, and 
obscurity, a stranger to the halls of folded her wings again within the ark, 
learning, env ironed by ignorance, deg- | Time knew no rest and cared for none. 
radation, and their concomitants from: He saw the foundations of the tower of 
birth to manhood, I do not feel at lib-| Babel laid, and looked on when Israel 


erty to mark out, with any degree of climbed the Eastern shore of the Red > 


confidence, or dogmatism, what is the Sea. The old Assyrian empire rose 
precise vocation of the scholar. Yet, and fell in his day. Babylon was built 
this I can say, as a denizen of the and beautified, and when Cyrus took 


workl, and as a, citizen of a country, possession of its palaces, and remanned. 


rolling i in the sin and shame of Slavery. its walls, Time flew above. The Per- 
the most flagrant and scandalous that sian empire grew old, and Alexander. 
ever saw the sun, “W hatsoever with his thirty thousand Greeks fell 
things are true, whatsoever things are upon it like lightning upon a dry tree, 
honest, whatsoever things are just, and scattered it in fragments; then died 


whatsoever things are pure, whatso- himself in a debauch, and lett his king- 


ever things are lovely, whatsoever dom to his generals. Time saw it all 
things are of good report, if there be and flew on. The seat of empire was 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, transferred to Rome, and her iron le- 
think on these things.” gions crushed the liberties of the world. 
aa Time passed by, but did not tarry.— 

— | Senile sung the birth of Christ, and 

TIME. the night shone like noonday. The sun 


Tue sun has. gone, but still the busy 
clock notes the hours that intervene 


-before his return. Nothing can stop 


the flight of Time. Since he -— 


grew dark, and the earth trembled at 
‘his crucifixion, and Time saw it all, 


Through the gloom, and chill, of that 


4 


but could not stop for an instant. an 
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long period of ignorance and cruelty, 
that extended from the fall of Rome to 
the Retormation, ‘Time on an unfailing 
wing held his steady flight. The May- 


flower with her company of pious per- 


will fly on above the turmoil with un- 
interrupted speed. But yet he must 
have his end, as well as men, and in 
the distant future it draws near. A 
strong archangel with the trump of 


secuted men, “to be sown like a hand- | God, flies through the open gates of 
ful of corn upon the tops of the moun- heaver, and-bends his course toward ~ 
tains,” spread her white wings and|the earth. As he draws near, he puts 
flew across the sea “like a bird to her! the trumpet to his lips and blows, and 
mountain.” When these godly men,|the earth trembles. The note echoes 
from whom a nation would yet be glad | through the arches of heaven, and bel- 
to trace its descent, stepped solomnly| lows among the caverns of hell. At 
on shore, Time trom above Jooked|the sound Time falls and is no more. 
down upon the spectacle. O switthas| At his grave are gathered all those that 
been his flight from that day to this,| he saw die. Not one of them is absent. 
and to-nightheishere. Has he grown! Nothing is dead but Time. Then 
feeble / Does his wing droop ! “No— comes all eternity. An eternity of glad- 
but with all of his early vigor he moves | ness or of sorrow to each living man. 
on, and to us will soon be out of sight.. —Evangelist. 

Multitudes are now asleep, for it is. 


night, and thesun is almost under foot, 

and many of them will never wake REVIVAL UF PRIMITIVE 
in. The votary of pleasure reels CHRISTIANITY »>—No 2. 

home tohis bed. The murderer creeps Hopedale, July 26, 1854. 


stealthily to the bedside of his sleeping | Brother Boggs—With your consent 
victim. The man of business dreams 'I desire to say a few things further to 
over again the labors of the day. The your readers on the subject of reviv- 
sick man watehes for the morning, and |ing primitive Christianity. If my 
the child slumbers on his easy pillow. heart deceives me not, the strongest 
There is no sound in the air, and even feéling of my soul is, to see our bre- 
the insects that made the early evening thren carry out that revival of chris- 
vocal, are allhushed. Still unwearied tianity they have so successtully begun 
Time flies to that bourne that God has to that consummation to which our 
fixed for him. Shortly we shall be be-| attention was directed in the begin- 
hind him, and belong to the silent and ning of our efforts. That this enter- 
the entombed past. Now let ustry to! prise is worthy of the best. effort all 
follow his flight into the future. The will admit; for all admit tat the pre- 
names of the most will soon be forgotten. diction, “ that there should be a fall- 


_ Another veneration of men may “fill our ing away, * has been fulfilled. And no 


laces and pertorm our labors. The christian will claim that the church 

road West, as yet a wilderness, may has yet fully recovered: from that tre- 
be thickly peopled, and the Indian and mendous shock. Is it not desirable 
the buffalo known no more as denizens that the church should again occupy 
of the prairie. Cities may stand where her original position in faith, in prac- 
the primitive forest yet wears its crown, tice, and her visible oneness? Many 
and the East and West united be but of our fellow professors have for the last 
one. Generations may crowd one an- twenty-five years given evidence of 
other across the stage, and pass away, |their‘just appreciation of such revival 


each moralizing upon the graves of of religion; and others will, with 


thes have gone before. Still Time heart and hand, espouse the revival 
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plead, when they shall 
be fully enlightened in the difference 
between church reform and the resto- 
ration of the original gospel as devel- 
oped in the christian Scriptures. 

But what is a revival of religion ? 
There is always one word in every 
sentence of more importance than any 
other. Example —Grass is green ; 
the verb is is the most important; 
leave that out of the sentence, and 
say grass green. ‘Snow is white : 
omit the verb and you say snow white. 


Revival is the most important word 


in the question, and will be in this 


article, hence the importance of defi- posed to be detective. 
_former’s own taste and judgment is 


nition. 

Revival: return, recall, or recovery 
to life from death, or apparent death. 
Re, again, and vive, lively, forcible. 
The etymological meaning of the word 
is to live again. The Psalmist, in a 
time of declension, praved for a revi- 
val: “Turn us, O God of our salva- 
tion, and cause thine anger toward us 
to cease. Wilt thou be angry toward 
us forever ¢ wilt thou draw out thine 


not revive us again, that thy people 
may rejoice in thee. Show us thy. 
mercy, O Lord, and grant us thy sal- 


vation.” Ixxxy. And Habakkuk, 


in a time of great apostacy from God, | 
twenty years before the Babylonish. 
captivity, offered the following prayer 
in behalf of a revival of religion: **O 
Lord, I have heard thy speech and 
was afraid. O Lord, revive thy. work 
in the midst of the years; in the midst 
of the years make known; in wrath 
remember mercy.” There was a pe- 
culiar appositeness in this praver, in 
the time when offered, for the religious 
condition of the Jews, and the answer. 
When God had poured out his wrath 


“upon backsliding Israel for seventy 


long years, he did remember mercy, 
as the reader will see by consulting 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

I will first show what a revival is 


not. Ist, The multiplication of sects 
is not. Jesus Christ “made of many, 
one,’ and so made peace; but the 
clergy have made of the one, many, 
and made war. 

2d. The making of creeds is not. 
Creeds have been made, and i// made, 
but which of the many creeds has 
brought even the party who have 
adopted it back to the primitive taith 
and manners ? 

od. The Protestant reformations are 
not; at least, not one of the many 
have vet proved to be. These are ad- 
vances —correctives of what is sup- 
Hence the re- 


the measure of his conduct, and these 
form the standard ot obligation to 
those under his guidance. Theretore 
reformations have always been fol- 
lowed by reformations, for by refor- 
mations is the knowledge of sin (cor- 
ruption). 

4th. Conversions are not revivals, 
in the dialect of heaven. The con- 
version of a sinner is a turning to 


Wilt thou God “to turn them from darkness to 


light, and from the power of satan 
unto God,” ete.; but the call ot God 
to his apostate ‘church is “ return to 
me, and | will recurn unto you.’ 

But, second, what is a revival’? In 
all cases it is a return to a pre-exist- 
ing state. Will the reader now turn 
to the eighth chapter of Nehemiah, 
and read attentively and pray erfully 
to the end of the book. (In the days 
of the Savior there was one kind that 
would only go out by *“ prayer and 
fasting,” so there is one kind now that 
can be expelled only by prayer and 
reading.) Hére we have a practical 
illustration of a revival of religion. 
The course they adopted was the only 
one that could insure success. Their 
object was not to correct a few radical 
errors. but to return to the religion ot 
their fathers. By a course of reading 
the law, their sins of omission and 
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~ '  gommission were brought to light, un- unto the children of Judah, and in 
til they wept sorely before the Lord. Jerusalem. Then I contended with 
They now discovered that from the the nobles of Judah, and-said unto 
days ot Joshua, the son of Nun, they them, what evil thing is this that ye 
4 had not kept the feast of tabernacles, do, and profane the Sabbath day? Did 
| (a period of nine hundred years.) not our fathers this, and did not our 
They were now reading the law in the God bring all this evil Upon Us, and 
23d “chapter of Leviticus, and in the upon this city_?”’ 
spirit of genuine revivalists,they came Nehemiah now commanded the 
out of their parlors, and went up unto “ gates of the city to be closed on the 
the mount to fetch olive branches, and evening before the Sabbath ;” and the 
pine branches. myrtle branches and merchants and pedlars had to “ lodge” 
palm branches, and the branches of outside of the city “once or twice.” 
thick trees; and then they went down Then he threatened them — ‘* Why 
into the valley, and brought willows lodge ve about the wall? If ye do so 
from the brook to make booths (tents), again I will lay hands on you.” From 
as it was written. . _that time forth they came no more on 
To right themselves they had to go the. Sabbath. 
back nine hundred years; and the During these evil days the Jews had 
mass of professed christians will have. disregarded their law cf marriage, and 
to yo back twice nine hundred years taken “ wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, 
"before they can heal their sad apostacy and of Moab;” their children had 4 
from God. “mixed language, ” half Ashdod and 
In the 13th chapter of Nehemiah half Hebrew. To have these hus- 
- we sce that the revivalists were read- bands repudiate their heathen wives 
: ing in the 238d chapter of Dent., that was no easy task. But the mass of 
no * Ammonite or Moabite should en-' the people were now intent on4 revi- 
ter into the congregation of the Lord.” | val, and Nehemiah “ contended ” with 
“ Now it came to pass, when they had. these tellows about their strange wives. 
heard the law, that they separated He says, “I cursed them, and smote 
from Israel all the mixed multitude.” certain of them, and made them swear 
Having read the law, they were pre- by God,” ete. ‘* Joiada, the son of 
| pared to see those horrible Sabbath-' the high priest, waason-in-law to San- . 
7 desecrations. Yes, and they did see. ballat, the Horonite,” he obstinately 
it. Their eyes were open, and their refused to send away his wife, and 
hearts were sincere before God. They. Nehemiah says, “therefore I chased 
were not ashamed to confess their sins, him from me.’’ 
not yet unwilling to forsake them. | Everything was now set in order by 
“In those days I saw in Judah some an appeal to the law. Their worship, 
treading wine-presses on the Sabbath, their festivals, their. tithes, their offer- 
and bringing in sheaves, and lading ings, etc., all their officials, the priests, 
asses: as also wine, grapes, and figs, the Levites, the porters, the singers, 
and all manner of burdens, which the Nethimins, and all the people, en- 
they brought into Jerusalem on the tered into solemn covenant “to walk 
Sabbath day; and | testified against in God’s law, which was given by » 
them in the day wherein they sold Moses, the servant of God, and to ob- 
victuals.” serve and do all the commandments of 
“There dwelt men of Tyre also the Lord, their Lord, and ‘his -judg- 
therein, who brought fish and all man-| ments - and his statutes. Nehemiah, 
ner of ware, and sold on the Sabbath'pleased with the success in this oner- 
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ous work of restoring the law to the ing—that purports to have come from 


- ple, and reviving ‘the nation by the 
nowledge of God, ‘and a holy zeal to 
keep his commandments, said, ** Re- 
member me, O my God, for good.” 

This was a revival. This was what ' 
the Lord had commanded them by 
their prophet Jeremiah, namely, to 
ask for the old paths,” and to “ walk 
in them.” ‘ But they said, we will 
not walk in them.” In six years after 


they said “we will not,’ God gave 


them into the hands of the Chaldees. 
Wo to man, or the nation, that will 
say noto the Almighty. They had to 
learn a lesson in the school of expe- 
rience, which they might have learned 


_ trom the divine counsels. But in the 


midst of deserved wrath, the Lord 
was gracious, and granted them a re- 
Viving. 

But to the question. What is a 
revival? The order stands thus, con- 
version, apostacy, revival. To call 
conversion a revival is an outrage 
upon language. I wish there had 
never been an occasion for a revival. 
But for this baeksliding, all the church 
would have to do would be to labor’ 
for the conversion of sinners, and the. 

rfection of her members. This 


the world-known Tower of London. 


It is well worth a half-hour of — 
and of moralizing. It takes us bac 
to the slashing days of ‘ chivalry,” 
and the Crusades. What sinewy fel: 
lows they must have been in those 
olden times, to have stood up under 
‘such a load of metal! What proea 
ous blows might have been given 
those ferocious battle-axes! What an 
ugly character, to meet must have 
been one of the stalwart knights, 
equipped from top to toe in all that 
flashing steel! Perhaps some of that 
very armor figured at Agincourt. 
Perhaps one of those swords may have 
been wielded on Bosworth-tield against 
the bloody Richard. Perhaps Queen 
Elizabeth may have “ reviewed” some 
sturdy yeoman when incased in those 
uncomfortable suits of iron, two cen- 
turies, and a half ago! Well, those 
formidable weapons “of death are all 
very harmless now as they hang in 
yonder Palace of Peace; the very 
‘spears that once dealt havoc on the 
battle-field, are now the wonder and 
perhaps the langhing-stock of some 
“cute” Yankee who pities the stu- 
pidity that could not contrive Colt’s 


would greatly abridge the labor of revolvers, or Paixhan guns, instead 


God’s people. 
Revivals must be commensurate. 


with the apostacy. If the faith and— 


practice of christianity have been 
abandoned, both must be restored. 
From this stand point we should look 
at the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture, and see what we have done, what 
Wwe are now doing, and what yet re-. 
mains to be done. Yours, truly, 
J. 


| 
_ @THOUGHTS AT A CANNON’S” 


MOUTH. 


Unper one of the galleries at the 
Crystal Palace is a collection of an-, 
cient armor—cold, sharp, and shin- 


of such clumsy killing-apparatus as 
those. 

Close by these ancient weapons of 
war, stand a few modern cannons, 
with their horrid mouths wide open. 


‘They, too, are harmless enough up 


there, ranged along side of washing- 
machines, and grain reapers, and sala- 
mander-safes. A little child might 


‘run its hand into the very muzzle of 


the ten-pounders. They are quiet as 


Quakers. 


But as we were looking at these en- 
gines of destruction, a few days since, 
our minds wandered off to the scenes 
of carnage for which they were con- 
structed. We fancied ourselves on a 
battle-ground. Artillery roar- 
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ing; musketry was hailing bullets in 


deadly showers. A mighty host was 
engaged in’ ferocious conflict. Men 
were fighting around us as if they had 
been enemies from the cradle. A 
whole army of men were driving their 


~ bayonets through other men whom they 


never saw before, and whom, but for 
the orders of a king or a general they 


might have met in “peaceful friendship! 


With shout and shriek, and dying- 
wail, the bloody work goes forward, 
till the side that is weakest—though 
perhaps morally the strongest in being 
right—is overwhelmed, and the vic 
torious host rushes forward, trampling 
the wounded and the dying into the 
earth ! 

And this is war! This is what 
people coolly talk about, as if it were 
a holiday pastime! This is what men 
array themselves in gold and plumage 
for, and go out to with drums beating 
and colors flying! This is what men 
rejoice over in cathedrals, and offer up 
thanksgiving to Him whom they called 
the “God of Battles! Spirit of the 
benevolent Jesus! is this the religion 
thou didst come to teach! | 

As for myself, whenever I read a high- 
sounding bulletin of victory, nevercan 
fix my mind upon it. It wanders 
away to that hospital where the 
wounded victims are breathing out 
their lives in agony. It wanders to 


the cottage fireside, where sits the lone 


widow, mourning, like Rachel, and 
“ will not be comforted; where the 
lisping child asks when his father will 
come back, and is told—what_ his’ 


| while the armies of Europe are mus- 
tering for conflict, shall not all Chris- 
tians unite their pray ers to God, that 


national wrongs may be righted, and. 


that the interests of justice. and free- 
dom be secured without the terrific 
necessity of war? Let the old armor 
rust! Letus try the new armor of 
‘truth, and justice, and love.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


LIFE AS IT IS. 


Ler us make an excursion down the 
street, and see what we can learn. 
Yonder is the wreck of a rich man’s 
son. ‘He was permitted to grow up 
without employment, went and came 
as he pleased, and spent his time in the 
gratification of spontaneous passions, 


| 


desires, and inclinations, with no tone 


to check him when his course was 
evil, or encourage him in ways of 
wisdom. ‘His father was rich, and for 
that reason the son thought he had 
nothing to do, no part in honest labor 
to perform. 
Well, the father died, and the son in- 
herited a portion of his abundant 
wealth, and having never earned mon- 
ey by ‘honest toil, 
value of it, and having no knowledge 
of business, he knew not how to use it, 


so he gave ‘loose reins to his appetites | 


and passions, and ran at a rapid pace 


down the broad road to dissipation... 
Now bchold him—a _ broken-down 


man, bowed with infirmity, a mere 
wreck of what he was, physically and 
mentally. His money is gone, and he 


young heart i is slow to understand-— lives on the charity of these whose 


that some strange man met his father 
on the batile-ficld, and smote him to! 
the earth! 


My mind wanders up to that gath-| 


| 


hearts are open with pity. Such is 
the fate of hundreds and .thousands 


‘that are born of fortune. 


And there, on the opposite side, 


ering, so sudden, so awful, before the in that comfortable mansion, lives the 


throne of God, and [ask myself, When, son of a poor cobbler. 


Fifteen years 


when will this stupendous sy stem of ago he left the humble room of his 
havoc and of blood be swept from the parents, and went forth into the broad 


face of indignant earth? 


Even now, world alone, to seek his fortune. All 


hé knew not the | 
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his treasures consisted of his kit of 
tools, a good knowledge of trade, hon- 
est principles, industrious habits, and 
twenty-five coppers. Now he is the 
owner of that elegant mansion, is do- 
ing a thriving business, possesses an un- 
broken constitution, and bids fair to 
live to a good old age. Such is the 
lot of hundreds and thousands who 
never boasted of wealthy parentage. 

Go into any city, and you will al- 
most invariably find that the most en- 
terprising men are of poor parent- 
age—men who have had to row against 
wind and tide; while on the other hand, 
@ majority of the descendants of rich 
' mediocrity in talents, live a short time 
like drones, on the labor of others, and 
then go down to untimely graves. 

What a lesson should this be to 
those who are by all means, either fair 
or foul, accumalating treasures for their 
children! 

If the rich would train their children 
to regular habits of industry, very 
many of them would be saved from in- 
temperance, misery, and an . untimely 
end. 


A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 


Tue following letter from a gentle- 
man in Glasgow, Ky., to whom we are 
personally unknown, is full of encour- 
agement to every philanthropist. It 
shows most conclusively that there are 
anti-slavery men even in the heart of 
that State, and that they are not afraid 
to speak out on that subject. Whata 
contrast between the independent lan- 
guage of our correspondent, and the 
servile, non-committal style of some of 
our northern apologists of the ‘‘ pecu- 
liar institution.” We hope our scribes, 
and the conductors of our public jour- 
nals, who are afraid even to mention 
the current transpiring events of the 


day touching the subject, lest they 
might incur the digpleasure of some of 
their brethren south of ‘‘ Mason and 
Dixon’s line,” will learn a lesson of in- 
struction from this letter. We believe 
there are many persons in most of the 
slave states, who would gladly assist 
in any honorable measures to stay the 
hand of the ruthless and aggressive 
system, and to build up the cause of 
universal liberty, even if it should re- 
quire a heavy personal sacrifice. 

We would add, that the letter con- 
tained not only ‘“‘ words of comfort,” 
but also the ‘*material aid” in the shape 
of five subscribers and a five dollar bill. 

J. 


, Glasgow, Ky., July 17, 1854. 
Mr. Boges, 
Dear Sir.—I have receiv ed the first 


| No. of ** The North-Western Christian 


Magazine,” and am well pleased w ith 
it. Iam truly gratified that you han- 
die slavery without gloves. I believe 

what you ‘have said on this subject, is 
approved by all your patrons here, and 
many more. Supremacy or death is 
the watch-word of slavery, and without 
the most determined resistance, we will 
all be completely under its control.— 

In fact, it has made such inroads into 
church and stale, that it is nearly the 
case now. Holding slaves hardens 
the heart. Wesee it in our every 
day intercourse with those around us. 

{t also blinds the eyes, and I believe 
God is about to let loose his righteous 
judgements on this guilty nation. Yet 
1 he hail with pleasure every effort to 
bring the church or state to repentance 
and reformation, so that Gol may 
avert his righteous ea 


Respectfully ours 
W. JONES. 
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‘Akron. Summit County, 
August 1, 1854. 


Broruer Boeas. 


Dear Sir,—I have just arisen from 
the perusal of the first and second Nos. 
of your oo and I must say that 
I am well pleased with the spirit man- 
ifested ; and if you can succeed in 
conducting the discussion of the excit-\ 
ing topic of American slay ery, without 
running into objectionable extremes, 
I mean, without leaving the gospel. 
I will bid you God speed by co-operat- 
ing with you. 

T have long since desired a medium 
through which our brethren might ex- 
press themselves on this subject, and 
now may | not say we have it. 

I see by your second No. that some 
good brethren are very much opposed 
to the discussion of this question at 
all. Now why is itthat a people, who 
have inscribed on their banner free- 
dom of speech, of thought, and action, 
should be willing to discuss every sub- 
ject in the whole range of literature, 
art, and science, and here place an 
embargo on the tongue and press. 
and say, on this topic be silent. ~If 
~~ slavery i is right, discussion will do no 
injury; if wrong, it should be dis- 
cussed and condemned. And I here 
venture the assertion, that in our ranks 
there cannot be found a single brother 
who will appear in the defense of 
American slavery. Goon, and let me 
exhort you to remember the motto, 
—use soft words, and hard arguments. 
This whole question ought and will 
come before the brethren. The spirit 
of free discussion has gone abroad 
through all this land, and no arm of 
flesh nor mandate of authority can ar- 
rest its career. Sooner might the 
Emperor of the French have quenched 
the conflagration of Moscow by a 
single drop of dew; sooner might 
Hannibal have vanquished the Ro- 


Leo X. have snatched from the ceru- 
lean vault of heaven the glorious orb 
of day, than all the existing powers of 
earth could silence the tongue of free 
discussion, or seal the lips of curious 


chartered immunities of speech have 
licensed in this land of free and unre- 
investigation. We must, then, 


discussion! / Inthe one hope. 


W.S. Gray. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Tuere «re but few things of equal 
interest to the christian philanthropist 
with those weekly convocations of the 
children of a village, or neighborhood 
on the Lord’s day to receive instruction 
in the holy precepts and examples of 
the bible. It is to this institution pro- 
perly conducted, that we are to look 


cessary to make our children intelli- 
gent members of the church in after 
life. Especially is it necessary for 
those who are so unfortunate as to be 


parents who possess either the will or 
the capacity to ** bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

We are sorry to know that there ex- 
ists in the mind of some of our breth- 
ren, and in some whole congregations, 
a total apathy on this subject. 


vantages accruing to their children on 
the one hand; nor their obligations to 
use every exertion to lead them to God 
on the other. In such communities 
the children are suffered to stroll about 


on the Lord’s day at pléasure. 


mans by the breath of his mouth, or 


They engage in noisy sports and 


inquiry, which our bills of rights and > 


all it to the new order of things, 
do homage to his majesty, free 


for that christian culture which is ne-. 


destitute of home instruction, and of — 


; 


They seem not to appreciate the ad- | 
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not unfrequently commit depreda- 


tions upon the surrounding fruit trees 


and melon patches, and thereby im- 
bibe habits, which ultimately lead 
them to disgrace and ruin. Even the 
children of professors of religion are 
sometimes suffered to run at large and 


_ spend the day in fishing, bathing and 


similar employments, while their pa- 


rents are either at church, or, what is 


more common in such neighborhoods, 
making or receiving family visits.— 


~ Now just as long as effect follows cause, 


christianity in every such community 


will beat alowebb. Monthly preach- 


ing will effect but little for such a peo- 
ple; and if under the excitement of 
some injudiciously conducted “ big 
meeting,” some of the younger mem- 
bers of such famil'es are induced to join 
the church, they not unfrequently 
prove an injury to the cause, rather 
than a blessing. It is‘a law which the 
God of the universe has established both 
in the kingdom of nature and of grace, 


- that there can be no excellence without 


labor. There are always suitable 
means to be used in order to produce 
any desired result; and it is pertectly 
idle and futile for us to look to God 


for his blessing either upon us or our 


children, while we are disregarding the 
opportunities for wholesome instruc- 
tion which by his providence he has 
afforded us. 

' As well might you expect to see in 
an unculturated wilderness all the rich 
fruits which load the cultivated gardens 
of the experienced horticulturist, or 
the beautiful fields of golden grain 
spontaneously waving to the breeze in 


the uncultivated prairie, as to expect, 


those children whose moral culture is 
entirely neglected to become in after ~ 
life ornaments to the church, and to 
society. As ageneral rule it is impos- 
sible, and if isolated cases are some- 
times seen where individuals have 
overcome all the disadvantages of ear- 
ly neglect, and arisen to eminence in 
christian character, such only form 
the exception to the general rule. 
Besides, we should bear in mind that 
these same individuals might, with the 
advantages of early religious instruc- 
tion, have been much further advanced 
towards christian perfection than they 
are, and you will generally find them 
sensible of their deficiency on account 
of such neglect on the part of their pa- 
rents and others to whom they hada 
right to look for suitable instruction. 
The declaration of Solomon, ‘* Train 
up achild in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart 
from it,” is just as true now as it was 
when written by Israel’s wisest king. 
* The Sunday School, when properly 
conducted, is one of the best means of 
reaching the minds of children, and in- 
stilling therein proper sentiments, that 
has yet been devised. Indeed it seems 
to be a most appropriate employment 
for christians to spend a part of that 
day, which in commemoration of a 
risen Saviour, they are required to 
ob:erve and celebrate by abstinence 
from their usual secular employments. 
~ One principal object should be to 
encourage the memortsing the sacred 


text. There is no knowledge that is 


of equal importance, either for this life 
or the life which is to come, with the 


knowledge of the Bible; and there is 
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no time when such knowledge can be. 
so easily obtained as in our juvenile 


days. Children can in a short time 
acquire the habit of committing from 
five hundred to one thousand consecu- 
tive verses every week without at 
all interfering with their ordinary stu- 


dies. By such a course how soon 


would they possess themselves of much 


of the word of God, and lay up in 


their minds an unfailing treasure from 
which they would be able to draw in 
every emergency and time of need, 
through all coming time. The asser- 
tion that children would commit to. 
memory much that they could not 


comprehend, would, if true, be no ar- 


gument against the practice, for the 
words of inspiration woiftl be indelibly 


impressed on their minds, and in their. 


more mature years would be a source 
this kind 
of mental discipline was more general, 
if the memorising of the bible was a 
chief employment in our pees 
Schools, what safe guards would be. 
placed around the young convert.— 
How would the warnings, and admo- 


herd I shall not want. He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures; he lead- 
eth me besides the still waters. Sur- 
rely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
There are many other exércises that 
may be legitimately called into requi- 
sition in the daily routine of Sunday 
School teaching ; all of which should, 
however, be considered as secondary 


79 


to the great object of committing to - 


memory the inspired volume. 
were forcily struck with a remark made 
by our venerable brother A. Campbell, 
while on a visit to his hospitable home 
a few years ago. aw had conclud- 
ed the evening family 'religious exer- 
cises, among which was the recitation 
of scripture lessons memorised by the 
younger members of his family, he ob- 
served, that it was only that: which 
people retained in their minds that ben- 


efitted them, and not the number of 


books they hastily and carelessly read 
over. 


A well selected Sunday School li- 


* temptations of the world, the flesh and attractions of such a school. 


nitions and promises of the gospel| brary, although not indi-pensable, 
well up within him as the combined! might be made to add greatly to the 
Especi- 
the devil beset him on the right hand, | ally such books as would help to elu- 
and on the left, as he journeys on to-. cidate scripture scenery, scripture ge- 
ward the Canaan. scripture biography, and 
consolation and encouragement would everything connected with the per- 


those exceeding great and precious' sons and things exhibited on the ‘sa- 


promises,” afford him when trials and ‘cred page. Great care should be ex- 
tribulations and difficulties darkened | ercised im the selection and compi- 
his horizon, or the tempestuous blasts lation of such works, lest the pure 
of persecution howled around his path fountain trom which they all profess to 
way. With the sweet singer of Israel, emanate, should become so contamin- 
he could say “The Lord is my shep-' ated and adulterated by tie traditions 
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_ of men and human opinions, as to be-| 


come not only destitute of the healing 
qualities that ever characterize the 
fountain of living - waters, but abso- 
lutely deleterious in its effects upon 
the rising generation. We hold it as 
a truth whith should not be forgotten, 
that other books than the Bible are not 
indispensable to the successful and efh- 
cient conducting of a Sunday School, 
and that it is much better to dispense 
entirely with a human library, than to 
have one that would lead the minds 
of our children away from the simpli- 
city of the gospel, to the undetinable, 
intangible philosophy of modern the- 
ology. 

The same remarks are true of Sun- 
day School papers. Properly con- 
ducted, edited by men who have a 
natural talent to interest the juvenile 
mind, and kept free from that religious 
romance which characterises too much 
of this kind of reading matter, they at 
once amuse and instruct. We should, 
then, all use our influence and our 
talents, and be willing to make a sa- 
crifice of our time and our property 
in order that the children of every 
neighborhood may enjoy the benefits 
of a well regulated Sunday School. 
How usefully might many of our young 
brethren and sisters make themselves 
by thus employing their time during 
either the morning or afternoon of 
each Lord’s day. They would not 
only be the means of imparting the 
richest blessings upon their pupils, but 


they would also derive lasting benefit 


themselves by their necessary famili-|thatall of us may keep close to our 


heaven inspired directory, the bible! 


arity with the word of God, and the 


knowledge they would obtain of human 
nature. 


We had intended to point out some 
of the evils that have resulted from 
the use of improper books, and un- 
scriptual exercises in many Sunday 
Schools, but having already transcend- 
ed the limits we at first intended, we 
must be content with a single illustra- 
tion. | We almost uniformly hear 


such schools called *‘Sabbath Schools,” 


and not unfrequenly by our own bre- 
thren. Here then we have a funda- 
mental error. The minds of children 
are confused right in the outset. The 
very name of the institution is a viola- 
tion éf that right division of the Scrip- 
ture which is necessary in order that © 
they may be approved of God. There 
is perhaps nothing more necessary 
than to impress on the mind of the 
juvenile student of the Bible the dis- 
linctness of the three dispensations in 
which God, through the Bible, has 
spoken to the human family; but this 
can never be done while we use the 
name of a day peculiar to the Jewish 
dispensation to designate another day 
known only to those who live under 
the gospel dispensation. The word 
“ Sabbath,” in the Bible, is used exclu- 
sively to designate the seventh day of 
the week, and when we apply it to 
the first day we misapply a Bible term, 
and confound two days and two dis- 
pensations intended by our Heavenly 
Father to be kept entirely distinct and 
separate. 

We hope then in Sunday School op- 
perations, as well as in every thing else 
that appertains to our christian labors, 


that we may ever call bible things by 
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bible names, and apply bible names 
only to theif legitimate objects, for in | 
so doing alone can we scripturally ex- | 
pect the blessing of the God of'the bible 
upon our efforts. J. B. 


SLAVE! Y.—No. 2, 


Wuatrver may be said of the an- 
tiquity of the institution of slavery, 
and the allusion to it in the sacred 
scriptures, it is quite evident to the re- 
flecting mind that such an institution 
could not now exist, surrounded by 
such Awmane restrictions as are recog- 
nised and enforced in the Bible. It 
would by no means be hard to ‘prove 
that the scriptural impediments upon 
this institution would disrobe it of 
every objectionable feature, and lead. 
to its entire abolition. 

The first regulation of this kind that 

e shall notice is found in Deut. xxiii. 


: 15, “Thou shalt not deliver unto his 


master the servant that has escaped 
from his master unto thee. He shall 
dwell with thee, even among you, in 
that place which he shall choose in 
one of thy gates, where it liketh him 
best: thou shalt not oppress him.” 
This provision at once divests slavery 


of all involuntary servitud ¢- He is 
Ile 


a servant at his own will! e can 
escape abuse of every kind; and every 
God-fearing man is bound to protect 
him. Let such a fugitive law as this 
obtain in these United States, and ab- 
olitionists. will scarcely ask anything 
more. It would be almost impossible, 
for a master to maltreat or oppress his 
servant under such a law. 

Again, another regulation made it: 
necessary that all the permanent ser- 
vants of the Israelites were to be the: 
children of strangers. This again 


operated as a check upon the propen-|a 


sity to oppression. They were re- 

minded that they had been strangers. 

in the land of Egypt; and that they 
6 


‘had been oppressed, and had endured 
hard bondage. Hence the command, 
“Thou shalt not vex a stranger ;” * Ye 
shall not oppress a stranger ;” ‘* For 
ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” 

Here the Lork kept constantly be- 
‘fore the eyes of the Hebrew master 
the do as you wpe be done by prin- 
ciple: you 
cruelly oppressed. This was hard to 
borne. 


repeated over and over, and varied in 
so many ways that they might never, 
through thoughtlessness, be inclined to 
oppress a servant. Strangers are 
represented as having some ~ peculiar 
claims upon their sympathy and hu- 
manity, because of their own former 
servitude among strangers. in Egypt. 
So this very r regulation, that some 
have looked upon as one of the most 
oppressive features of the Mosaic law 
of servitude, was indeed a most mer- 
ciful arrangement, calculated to pre- 
vent the possibility of oppression. 
Thirdly. The jubilee extended to 
the emancipation of the stranger as 
well as the Hebrew servant. It pro 
claimed “liberty throughout the land 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” Now, 
if servants are inhabitants, then they 
are included in this emancipation act. 
I believe the South considers them such 
in case of senatorial representation ; 
and it so, there was no perpetual sla- 
very under the law. But again, there 


Iilebrew and the stranger; so what- 
ever the jubilee signified to an Israel- 
ite, it meant the same to a stranger. 
Fourthly. No master, according to 
the law of Moses, could sell his ser- 
vant. This may sound strange to 
‘some who have not thought much 


‘enactment by which a master might 
transfer his servant to another, and 
I will acknowledge my ignorance. “A 


‘ence strangers and’ 


So thou shalt love the. , 
stranger as‘thyself. This injunction is 


was to be but one daw to the home-born | 


about it; but let any one find me one 
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servant might be bought,” you will 
say; certainly, and s0 might a wife; 
but a wife might not be sold: and $0 
it is with a servant. He may be bought 
of the heathen round about, who had! 
no more sense of justice than to sell 
him—his condition may be bettered 
by coming into a righteous. nation, 
who dare not affict the stranger, 
who will love him themselves, — 
among whom man is not chattelized. 
There is law for selling houses and 
lots, lands, and fot almost every 
description ‘of goods, yet there is 
none for the transfer of servants. But. 
it may be objected that servants are 
ead to be an “inheritance,” and a 
session:” true, but children are 
also said to be the “ heritage ” of those 
who fear the Lord; but children are 
not property. A wife, in like man- 
ner, is a possession, but she is not pro- 
perty. We possess many things which 
are not property, and which of course, 
we can not alienate. 
Here then there are four peculari-| 
ties of Bible servitude, any one of 
which would abolish American slavery, 
if adopted in these United States. 
If the slaveholder claims the sanc- 
tion of holy writ for his right of hold- 
ing slaves, let him, if he dare, but sur- 
round them with Bible protections : let 
him procure such a fugitive slave law. 
as is sanctioned by Scripture. Sec- 
ondly, Let him love his servant as 
himself, Thirdly, Let such slavehold- 
ers establish a jubilee year in which’ 
all servants shall be free. And, fouth- | 
ly, Let there be no more chattelhood | 
in Slavery; no selling of slaves from 
one to another, and the glorious day- 
dream of liberty-men will soon be re- 
alized. In conclusion, let me say to 
every friend of human liberty, be not 
discouraged. The Bible, when subjec- 
ted to the rules of interpretation sanc- 
tioned by common sense, will always 
speak out against oppression, tyranny 
and despotism. 


If the oppressor should claim the sup- 
port of that holy Book, as in some 
cases he does, it only makes his defeat 
the more easy and certain. But more 


of this in our next. 
B. U. Warxins. 
— 
REASONS FOR A PROHIBITORY 


LAW. 


Civi. government is’ an ordinance 
of God, designed to restrain vicious 
classes of persons from such wrong-do- 
ing as tends to the injury of civil soci- 
ety. Anything that is. a common in- 
jury, may be justly prohibited by law. 
No one can have a right to inilict a 
common injury, in order to make gain 
for himself. Every human being has, 
with all others, an equal right to enjoy 
happiness, and no one can have a 
moral right to render another misera- 
ble to increase his own enjoyments. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” is the true rule of human inter- 
course. A just legistation is that 
which secures, so far as possible, every 
human being from the injurious ag- 
‘gressions of others. If intoxicating 
‘drinks are so used as to injure individ- 
uals and society, the sale of them may 
be justly prohibited by any legal pen- 
alties necessary to secure society from 
injury. The evils inflicted upon indi- 
viduals and society by the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, are various, numer- 
ous, and of great magnitude. Some 
of these will now be noticed. 

First. The use of intoxicating drinks 
tends to the destruction of talents. A 


large amount of the very best mechan- 


ical talent has been destroyed by the 


‘use ofthat which intoxicates man, and 


turns his wisdom into folly. How large 
‘a proportion of the best mechanics 
have been utterly destroyed by falling 
into intemperate habits! The amonnt 
that society has lost by the destruction 
of mechanical talent is too great to be 
estimated. The same is true with re- 
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spect to professional talent. How great drinks tends to the perpetration of 
the number of teachers, physicians, crime, and the destruction of life.— 
ministers, lawyers, and statesmen that, Adultery, fornication, theft and mur- 


have been destroyed by the use of in-/der, often result from intoxication. © 


toxicating drink. Ifall the talent that Many, when drunk, have murdered 


has been sacrificed at the shrine of their own wives and children, and not 


Bacchus had been usefully employed, 
how vastly more advanced would have 


been the state of society in every part 


of the nation! Add to this immense 
loss, the many thousands of common 
Jaborers that have been destroyed by 
the same means, and how vast will 


appear to be the sacrifice of the treas- 
ure that might have been produced. 


Has not every civil community a right 
to protect itself against an evil so de- 


structive to the scoures of health, im- 
provement, and consequent prosperity 


a few have murdered their friends and 


neighbors. ‘Most of the crimes perpe- 


trated against society have originated, 
directly or indirectly, from intemper- 
ate habits. Most of the steamboat 
and railroad disasters, by which thou- 
sands have been brought to sudden 
death, have been the results of drunk- 
ness. By the use of intoxicating drinks 
vasts multitudes have brought them- 
selves to an untimely grave. <A vast 
number of lives may be saved, and an 
immense amount of crime prevented, 


and happiness ? by enacting laws to abolish the means 
Second, The use of intoxicating ofintemperance. 

drinks tends to destroy domestic hap- Fourth. The use of intoxicating 

iness. It changes the affectionate drinks tends to tax the industry of the 
ame into a deranged and cruel ty- people. The pauperism of the coun- 
rant, and causes him to abuse his wife try, with little exception, is occasioned 
and children, and drive them from by intemperance. The industrious 
their home even at the most unseason- and sober citizens are taxed to support 
able hours. Many are the wives and the paupers made by intoxicating 
children that have been driven by drinks. ' 
drunken fathers and husbands from pay the costs resulting from the crimes 
their homes, in the dark and stormy committed under the influence of in- 
nights of winter. Many are the wo- toxication. Hence the use of intoxi- 
men and children that, by intemperate cating drinks does rob the honest and 


fathers and husbands, have been re- industrious citizens of their just carn- 


duced to poverty, degradation, and ings; and, therefore, it should be pro- 
want. How many thousands, by such hibited by law, with penalties suftici- 
means, have been clothed in rags, and ent to secure the rights of the virtuous 
brought up in ignorance and vice, and industrious classes of the com- 
Thus the use of intoxicating drinks munity. 

tends to rob mothers and children of The man who retails intoxicating 
their most precious rights. Every drinks among his neighbors, does 
mother has a right to protection and vastly more injury to society than the 
support from her husband; and chil- man who counterfeits money, or steals 
dren have a right to receive a good horses. He ruins forever his neigh- 
example, support and education trom bors’ children, by inducing them into 
their fathers. And ought not mothers intemperate habits. In the same way, 


and children to have these rights se- he ruins husbands and fathers, and 


cured to them by legal enactments, reduces their families to poverty and 
with suitable penalties ¢ ° j}want; he destroys their peace, de- 
Third. The use of intoxicating prives them of support, and endan- 


And they are also taxed to 
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gers their lives. He ruins health, and the wrong man’s name to his check, 
brings on untimely death; and he is or in some way gets a ticket for the 
ever liable to occasion direct murder, marble palace at Sing Sing, where the 
and the worst forms of crime. Now, State provides a ‘living ‘for those it 
why should there not be a law to pun- considers deserving, but not such an 
ish this man in proportion to the in- one as consorts with their own esti- 
jury he does? Has not society a right mate of their exalted merits. 

to be secured against such injury {—,~- The great error in this case, is im 
Will not all, who desire to promote the original maxim. It is false and 
the good of society and the best in-. ‘detestable. The world owes you a 
terests of their fellow men, unite in living! How owes! Have you earn- 
voting for such legislators as will en- ed it by good service? If you have, 
act laws to banish from the commun-_ whether on the anvil, or in the pulpit, 
ity the means of intoxication? On or asa teacher, have required a 


this important queston let there be but just livelihood. But if you have earn-- 


one church, and one political party. ed nothing, or, worse still, done little 
Let the use of intoxicating drinks be or no good, the world owes you noth- 
abolished, and many sources of sorrow. | ing. You may be worth millions, and 
will be dried up: many ofthe burdens. able to enjoy every imaginable luxury 
of society will be thrown off,and thou-| without care or etlort, but if you have 
sands, now sunk in degration, poverty, | ase the sum of 
ignorance and vice, will be. elevated human comforts. instead of the world 
to become the purified sons and daugh- owing you anything, as tools have 
ters of, the Almighty. Heaven will babbled, you are morally a bankrupt 
rejoice, and earth will be glad.—Am. anda begger. | 
Reform T.and B. Society. | Mankind are just awakening to con- 
— of duty on every 
' ie man to be active and usetul in ever 
“THE WORLD OWES ME A LIV~| day and sphere. All are not called hd 
ING.” dig, or hew, or plough, or plane — but 
‘The world owes me a living, and every man has a sphere ot usctulness 
I'll have it,’ says some blackleg, as he allotted to him by Providence, and is 
finishes a luxurious repast; . here, unfaithful to his trust if he deserts it 
landlord, another bottle of prime Ma. for idle pomp and needless luxury. 
deira !’ | One may be fitted by nature and in- 
Half a dozen empty-headed fops,,clination for an artisan, another for a 
who sit gazing on him by stealth in si- sailor, but no one ever born is fitted 
lent admiration, hail the sentiment. for an idler and a drone.—Those who 
with rapturous applause ;—* That’s it; become so are the victims of perverse 
the world owes us a living; and we'll circumstances and a deplorably false 
have it! Landlord, more wine here! education. 
we won’tgohometill morning! Let’s, But has not the rich man the right 


g° it while we are young. Who cares to enjoy his wealth? Most certainly. 


or expense !” We would be the last to deprive him 

The consequence of this is, the pil- ofit. He has a natural and legal right 
fering of money drawers, the ignomin- to possess it and enjoy it in any man- 
ious loss of employment, genteel loaf- ner not injurious to others; but he has 
erism, etc. etc., until one enterprising no moral right to be useless. because 
gentleman, in eager pursuit of the he has superior means of being useful. 
‘good living’ the werld owes him, puts Let him surround himself with all the 
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true comforts and luxuries of life let 
the master-pieces of art smile upon 
him in his galleries, and the mighty 
minds of all ages speak to him from 
his library. Let plenty deck his board, 
and the faces of those he loves gather 
joyously around. Let him possess in 
abundance the means of satisfying 
every pure and just desire of his na- 
ture, and become wiser, nobler, larger 
in soul, than his less fortunate neigh- 
bor. But let him never forget, and if 
he is properly trained he never can, 
that it is a solemn dyty to be useful to 
his fellow creatures, especially to the 
depressed and suffering—to labor for 
their benefit, and suffer, if need be, for 
their clevation. 

The servile idolatry with which ig- 
norance and vulgarity have looked to 
power and wealth, the hosannahs 
which the trampled millions have sung 
before the cars of conquerors and oth- 
er scourges of the earth—are fading, 
flitting, forever. In the twilight which 
succeeds this gross darkness, there 
comes .a season of moral anarchy, 
when men, having lost faith in the jug- 
gles* w hich once blinded and bound 
them, resolve to believe nothing —to 
decry and prostrate all that rises ‘above 
its lowest level.— Horace Greetry. 


RELATIVE DUTIES OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS IN THE EDU- 
CATION OF THE YOUNG. 


BY ARIEL PARISH, ESQ... PRINCIPAL OF HIGH SCHOOL, A 
SPRINGFIELD. 


A WRITER of high authority has de- 


-clared, that a parent’ has no more right 


to send out into the community an ig- 
norant and reckless child, than he has 
to let loose a ferocious wild beast in the 
crowded streets of a city. After mak- 
ing all due allowance tor any apparent 
exaggeration in the comparison, the 
principle remains sufficiently obvious. 


In ancient Greece, the government | 


of the country made the parent res- 


ponsible for the crimes committed by 
the child. In Iceland, at the present 
time, it is said that the parent is pun- 
ished for all criminal conduct of the 
child, when it can be made to appear 
that it has occurred through any neg- 
lect of the parent in his training and 
education. | 

The vast expense of the State, and 
the unremitted pains taken to prepare 
the rising generation for the proper 
discharge | of their duties as citizens, 
imply a responsibility on the part of 
those who have in charge the educa- 
tion of the young, which can scarcely 
be overrated. General intelligence 
and tvorrect moral principle furnish 
not only the basis of prosperity and 
happiness of the people, ifidivi ually 
and collectively, but are the real safe- 
guard of a republican government for 
which no substitute can be found. 


Again, the child ushered into exist? 


ence an utterly helpless being, depend- 
ent on those who are his natural guar- 
dians and protectors, is to enjoy or 
suffer, mainly, according to the course 
pursued by those whose duty it is to 
prepare him for future life. He has an 
imperative claim then, that no reason- 
able expense or pains shall. be spared 
in that preparation. — 

When moreover it is considered 


of the young are so established during 
their minority that no ‘after influence 
can materially change them, the im- 
portance of a suitable, early education 
becomes still more obvious. 

A French infidel is said to have as- 
serted, that if he could have the exclu- 
sive control of a chil’ during the first 


five years of its life, he could teach it 


to violate any law of God and man 
without compunction of conscience, 


everafter. 
Prof. B. Silliman (Sen.), of Yale Col- 


lege, has expressed it as his opinion, 
after a long ife of observation in his 
intercourse With students, that the gen- 


that the leading principles and habits— 
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eral principles, habits and character for his fellow-man what, otherwise, he 

acquired by a young man at seventeen |never could have accomplished,—then 

years of age, will not often be radical-|should every wise and benevolent pa- 

ly changed in subsequent life. rent desire to bestow a suitable educa- 
The purity and perpetuity of our|tion upon his child, as the most valu- 

government, the moral sentiment and/able bequest he can make. 

general prosperity of the community} On the other hand, it should not be 


depend, evidently, more upon the in- 
fluences that shali give character to 
children now growing up to manhood, 
than any and all other agencies that 
can be brought to bear on us as a na- 


overlooked by the teacher, that how- 
ever anxious the parent may be to 
secure a result so desirable, how- 
ever abundant may be the ficilities 
provided for the attainment of this ob- 


tion. The characteristics of the do- ject, should he prove incompetent or 
mestic and social circles; the business unfaithful in the duty assigned him, 
relations between man and man; the!and for which he stands obligated, he 
mutual influences constantly exerted casts mildew and blight upon the dear- 
in our intercourse among ourselves, est interests of the future man. 

also ‘those we are to send abroad,to, If, according to the views already 
effect in some degree the welfare of the’ presented, the obligations of the parent 
whole human family, will reveal, in are weighty, they are by no means 
their every phase, the principles which diminished in fact, by being shared 


have been instilled into the youthful 
mind by the educators of the present 
generation. 

Parents are the natural guardians 
and instructors of their children.— 
With proper qualifications and leisure, 
no assistants would ever be needed to 
aid them in their work. But such are 
the demands upon their time, such 
their cares and daily duties, that it'is 
found inpracticable on the part of most 
parents to devote the time and atten- 
tion which the education of their chil- 


dren requires. Hence the necessity of 


employing others to aid in the perform- 
ance of this duty, and to share in their 
responsibility. 

In the work of education there are 
many reasons why mutual confidence, 
sympathy and thoroughly concerted 
plan and action are peculiarly neces- 
sary between the employer and em- 
ployed. On the one hand, if Solo- 
mon’s choice was a judicious one, on 


with the teacher... The former is not 
to let down his watch because another 


has undertaken a_ part of his labor ; 


the latter assuming the office: and du- 
ties of the parent in part, is so far 
bound to take upon himself the parent’s 
responsibility, and discharge his trust 
with all the fidelity of a parent. — 
While the teacher performs the labor 
assigned him, the parent should not 
only supply all necessary facilitivs, but 


carefully observe the spirit, skill and 


results of his co-laborer’s work. 


And here. it should be. remarked, 


that from the commencement, to insure 
the highest success, there must exist a 
deep and settled conviction on the 
part of both, of the importance of the 
end to be accomplished ; an earnest 
purpose to reach it; and likewise a 
cordial sympathy and co-operation. 
So faras it is possible, a clear under- 
standing of each other's views respect- 
ing a proper standard of education, the 


the ground that in procuring wisdom purposes to be accomplished by it, and 
he possesses the means of securing the processes by which it is to be ac- 
everything else that could contribute quired, are all important in the mutu- 
to his own personal enjoyment and al action of the parent and_ teacher. 


welfare, and likewise the ability to do With a generous spirit of forbearance 
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when fault 2 seem to exist, and ajand these need constant and skilful 
tender regard for the feelings of him |management. Great worth may be 
who may appear to have erred, it will {concealed under a rough exterior; 
rarely be difticult to approach the of- | great power and influence may be ex- 
Pe party and seek explanations or |erted, although the style may be any- 
present suggestions which shall heal thing but polished, yet itseems a need- 
all difficulties im a peaceful manner, | less defect of character when a repul- 
and even establish a mutual confidence |sive,. manner. is suffered to counteract 
which shall be a future safeguard |every other trait of excellence. One 
against suspicions and misunderstand- |of the old philosophers being asked to 
ings. The nature of the object for | state some of the advantages of a good 
which and upon which both parent and | education, answered, that (it enabled 
teacher are to labor, should be most |one to associate in an agreeable man- 
distinctly kept in view, — ner and confidently with his fellow- 

He who undertakes to tranaformh the men. Such are some of the leading 
crude material of wood or metal into | points on which the parent and teacher 
an article valuable for its ultility or |are to labor in common. There are 
beauty, or both combined, may address | many part culars relating to their re- 


himself to hjs task with a degree of |ciprocal duties, to which ‘only a brief 


confidence wholly unknown to ‘the ar- allusion can be made. Most of these 
tist who undertakes to mould the. in- /need only to be brought to mind to be 
visible, indestruetible spirit of man,— | rightly considered and disposed of; 
A mistake in one may mar,—nay, and thost about which there may be a 
even destroy the material, without ir- | slight contingency, require only a can- 
reparable injury; but An the other, |did mutual consideration to arrive at a 
an impression is made, which, like true and just decision. 

the slight inscription of a name upon It has been said of the father of 


the smboth bark of a young and thrit- | large family of children, that at the Sa | 
ty tree, is rendered more conspicuous | ginning of. “the winter school y—having | 


by the lapse of time, and must remain |invited the teacher to dine with him,— 

as premanent as the undying spirit it-| while assembled around the family 
selt. The intellect must be so trained ‘board, he made the importance of the 
that it shall steadily increase in manly school, the necessity of good order and 
vigor, in keen perception, in skill and obedience in it, with other kindred 
ability to compare accurately the pro- topics, the subject of conversation; and 
per relations of objects of sense; like- then in the presence of the chilcren, 
wise perceive a suitable adaptation of ‘said, incidentally as it were, that he 
thought and action to every circum- trusted they would behave themselves 
stance in all the vicissitudes of lite. | well that ‘they knew no desire was 80 
The moral feelings should be cultiya- “hear his heart as their welfare; but if 
ted in such a manner that the desire to ‘they justly incurred any punishment 
gratity se/f shall not blind the eye of at school, he should repeat it at home, 
justice, nor recklessly tremple upon | because he should regard an oflence 
the rights and privileges of a neighbor ; committed in school as an oflence 
that benevolenes shall control every against himse/f,as well as against the 
action, — that conscience shall stand a teacher. What a ban is here placed 


faithful sentinel at every avenue of. “upon every infraction of duty; what 


thought, entering familiarly into all the an impulse to right thought and action 
counsels of the soul. | lin the proper direction ; what a cheer- 
‘* Manners olten: make the man,” ‘ing assurance to the teacher, and how 
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delightful his task with such co-opera- 
tion! But in a case like this, there is 
an obligation on the part of the teach- 
er, to meet such a spirit with a corre- 
sponding forethought. But how shall 
he know that it does exist in any par- 
ticular case, except it be incidentally 
brought to light? Forsafety, let him 
assume that such is the fact in every 
family within his charge, and act upon 
the premises till he shall learn to the 
contrary. Itis true policy, sometimes, 
to express confiidence, even in. the dis- 
honest, only put not yourself in their 
power, todoharm. Confidence man- 
ifested begets mutual trust. Nowhere 
is it of greater service than between 
the teacher andthe parent. It is an 
important duty, an essential element 
of success, in order to do justice to 
those rightly disposed, and to guard 
against the disaffected, if any such 
there be, to become acquainted, as far 
‘ as possible, with the views of all pa- 
rents who have entrusted the instruc- 
tion of their children to his care. The 
practice of many teachers of making 
a tour of visitation among their pat- 
rons, cannot be too warmly commend- 
ed. Where the right spirit already 
exists, cherish, strengthen it ; where it 
is wanting, create and cultivate it.— 


This will afford a permanent basis for | 


-all future action. 


The more minute details of school 
operations, although vitally important, 


in themselves, must be noticed in the 


briefest manner; indeed, an extended. 


it 


notice of them is scarcely needful, 
the spirit of the right kind can be crea- 
ted, and without it ali devices to per- 


fect minor details will prove but su- 
perficial, temporizing and 
modes of attempting to accomplish the 
work of education. 

Let us now contemplate the pupil 
under the mutual direction of the pa- 
rent and teacher. He is in turn in- 
structed and controlled by each, and 


shiftless 


in all he does is responsible to both.— 


Where the authority of the one wil 

not reach, the other must. As the 
teacher is placed under heavy obliga- 
tion for the faithful and successful dis- 
charge of his duties, it seems necessary 
before dismissing our object, to allude to 
a corresponding obligation on the part 
of the parent to insure the regular 
attendance of the child on the teacher’s 
instruction. Noman could be reason- 
ably held responsible for the success- 
ful performance of any labor, who 
should be restrained from entering his 
workshop or office one fourth, or one 
third of his time, and that at regular 
periods according to the whim or ca- 
price of another; nor if the matcrial 
upon which he labors should be re- 
moved from his hand for the same 
space of time. Such a proposition 
would be deemed preposterous in any 
ordinary vocation. But in the latter 
case the comparison is decidedly favor- 
able. The watchmaker or engraver 
may lay down his tools, leave his work 
and expect on his return to find them 
and the material substance on which 
he had been employed, in precisely 
the same condition in which he had 
left them. He can begin where he left 
off. But not so with the teacher. — 
During the interruption by the absence 
of his pupil, other agents and influences 
have been to work, marring, obliterating 
and overlaying with other workman- 
ship of a character totally different 
from his own. He cannot begin where 
he left off, but he must remove the rnb- 
bish, retrace the lines of his work, and 
toil on under increased difficulties. 
And happy would it be, if all the loss 
and retardation could be confined to 
the absentee alone. But alas! like a 
blow or pressure on a mass of liquid, 
where the force is communicated to _ 
every particle, not an individual in the 
little community escapes the baleful 
influence. Why is it that the whole 
body of tax payers are willing to see 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of their money 
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worse than uselessly expended? ‘The 
evil is for the most part a needless one, 
and seriously, directly and absolutely 
injurious to all parties concerned. 

Our limits forbid even the mention- 
ing of any important topics intimate- 
ly connected with this subject. Some 
of them, such as self-control, patient 
investigation, conscientiousness in the 
performance ‘of. all duties, the lesson 
of obedience to wholesome require- 
ments, comprehensive views and high 


aims and purposes, ete., should 
Washington. 


received, at least a passing notice. 
But trom the general spirit and scope 
of this communication may be interred — 
the manner in which these subjects 
should have been treated. One grand — 
principle controls all details relating to 
the great subject of mental and moral 
improvement of man. None but the 
honest, earnest, ardently devoted and | 


appearance of an unknown wilderness, 

and the whole scene is one-of gloomy 
solitude, associated as it is with one of 
the mist cruel massacres which ever 


disgraced the American arms. 


The fort had originally been erected 
by civilized troops, and when aban- 


doned by its occupants at the close of 


the war, in 1815, it was taken posses- 


sion oO! by the refuges from Georgia. 


But little is yet known of that perse- 
cuted people; their history can only 
be found in the national archives at 
They had been held as 
slaves in the State referred. to; but 
during the Revolution they caught the 
‘spirit ‘of liberty, at that time so preva- 
Jent throughout our land, and fled 


from their oppressors and found an 
asylum among the aborigines living in 


Florida. 
During forty years they had effec- 


conscientious laborer should ever pre- tually eluded, or resisted, all attempts 
sume to engage in this sacred vocation. | to re- enslave them. They were true 


The language of the poet has a feartul 
meaning, — 


“Oh! wo to. those who trample on the mind, 

That deathless thing! They know not what 
they do, 

Nor gic oe deal with. Man perchance may 
rine 

’ The flower his step hath bruised ; or light anew 

The torch he quenches ; or to music wind 

Again the lyre-string from his touch that flew,— 

But for the soul, oh, tremble and beware 

To lay rude hand upon God's mysteries there.” 


—Mass. Teacher. 


SLAVERY. 
MASSACRE AT BLOUNT’S FORT. 


BY J. KR. GIDDINGS 
On the west side of the Appalechid] 


cola River,some forty miles below the 
line of Georgia, are yet found the ruing 


| 


of what was once called Blount’s Fort. 


Its ramparts are now covered 


trecs phd ou may yet trace out its bas- 
tions, curtain and marazine. <At this 


with a 
dense growth of underbrush and small 


to themselves, to the instinctive love 
of liberty whieh is planted in every 
human heart. Most of them had been 


born amidst perils, reared in the for- 


est, and taught from their childhood to 
hate the oppressors at their race. Most 
of those who had been personally held 
in degrading servitude, whose backs 
had been seared by the lash of the sav- 
age overseer, had passed to that spir- 
itland where the clanking of chains is 
not heard, where slavery is not known, 


'Some few of that class vet remained. 


ANNALS OF AMERICAN 


Their gray hairs and feeble limbs, in- 
dicated that they, too, must soon silt 
| away. Of the three hundred and elev- 
‘en persons residing in **Blount’s Fort,” 
not more than tw enty had been actu- 
ally held in servitude. The others 
were descended from slave parents, 
who fled Georgia, and, accord ng to the 
laws of slaye States, were liable to suf- 
fer the same outrages to which their 
ancestors had been subjected. | 
It is a most singular feature in slave- 


time the country adjaccnt presents the holding morals, that if the parents be 
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‘middle-aged persons, who sought pro- 


gardens, and some of them had flocks 


* Southern Military 
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robbed of their liberty, deprived of the 
rights with which their Creator has 
endowed, them the perpetrator of these 
wrongs becomes entitled to repeat them 
upon the children of their former vic- 
tims. There were also some few pa- 
rents and grandchildren, as well as 


tection within the walls of the Fort 
against the vigilant slave - catchers, 
who occasionally were seen prowling 
around the fortificaions, but who dared 
not venture within the power of those 
whom they sought to enslave. ‘ 

These fugitives had planted their 


roaming the wilderness; all were en- 
joving the fruits of their labor, and 
congratulating themselves upon being 
safe from the attacks of those who en- 
slave mankind.—But the spirit of op- 
pression is inexorable. The slavehold- 
ers finding they could not themselves 

tain possession of their intened vic- 


‘one time personally acquainted with 
that officer, and know the impulses of 
his generous nature, and can readily 


account for the failure of his expedition. 
He marched to the vicinity of the Fort, 
made the necessary recognisance, re- 
turned; making report that forti- 
fication was not accessible by land.”’t 
Orders were then issued to commo- 
dore Patterson directing him to c 


out the directions of the Secretary of 


War. He at that time commanded 
‘the American flotilla lying in Mobile 
Bay, and instantly issued an order to 
Lieut. Loomis to ascend the Appala- 
chicola River with two gun-boats, ** to 
seize the people in Blount’s Fort, de- 
liver them to their owners, and des- 
troy the Fort.” 

On the morning of the 17th Septem- 
ber, A.D. 1816, a spectator might have 
seen several indiwduals standing upon 
the walls of that fortress watching with 
intense interest the approach of two 


ms, called on the President of the 
United States, for assistance to perpe- 
trate the crime of enslaving their fellow 
men. That functionary had been! 
reared amid southern institutions. He 
entertained no doubt of the right of 
one man to enslave another. He did 
not doubt that if a man held in servi- 
tude should attempt to escape, he 
would be worthy of death. In short, 
he fully sympathised with those who 
sought his official aid. He immedi- 
ately directed the Secretary of War to 
issue orders to the Commander of the 
District of the 
United States,” to send a detachment 
of troops to destroy ‘* Blount’s Fort,” 
and to ‘‘ seize those who occupied it 
and return them to their masters.”* 

General Jackson, at that time Com- 
mander of the Southern Military Dis- 
trict, directed Lieut.-Colonel Clinch to 
perform the barbarous task. I was at 


*Vide Executive Documents of the 2d Session 


small vessels that were slowly ascend- 
ing the river, under ful! spread canvas, 
by the aid of a light southern breeze. 
They were in sight at early dawn, but 
it was ten o’clock when they turled 
their sails and cast anchor opposite the 
Fort, and some four or five hundred 
yards distant from it. 

A boat was lowered, and soon a 
midshipman and twelve men were ob- 
served making for the shore. They 
were met at the water’s edge by some 
half-dozen of the principal men in the 
Fort, and their errand demanded, 

The young officer told them that he 
was sent to make demand of the Fort, 
and that its inmates were tobe given 
up to the *‘slavcholders, then on board 
the gun-boats, who claimed them as 


tIt is believed that this report was suggested 
by the humanity of Col. Clinch. He was re- 
puted one of the bravest and most energetic 
officers in the service. He possessed an indom- 
itable perseverance, and could probably have 


captured the Fort in one hour, had he desired 
to do so, 


13th Congress, 
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fugitive slaves!” The demand was 
instantly rejected, and the midshipman 
and his men returned to the gun-boat 
and intormed Lieut. Loomis of the an- 
swer he had received. 

As the colored men entered the Fort 
they related to their companions the 
demand that had been made. Great 
was the consternation manifested by 


the females, and even a portion of the 


sterner sex ‘appeared to be distressed at 
their situation. This was observed by 
an old patriarch, who had drunk the 
bitter cup of servitude, one who bore 
on his person the visible marks of the 
thong, as well as the brand of his mas- 
ter, upon his shonlder. He saw his 
friends faltered, and he spoke cheerful- 
ly tothem. He assured them that they 
were safe from the cannon shot of} the 
enemy— that there were not men 
enough on board the vessel to storm 
their Fort, and finally closed with the 
emphathatic declaration: “ Give) me 
liberty, or give me death!” This gay- 
ing was repeated by many agonized 
fathers and mothers on that blo dy 
day. 

A cannonade was soon commenced 
upon the fort but without much appa- 
rent efiect. The shots w ere 


ails were composed, and were there 
buried, without further injury. Same 
two hours were thus spent without |i 
juring any person in the Fort... T 
then commenced throwing bomb 
The bursting of these shells had-m 
effect. There was no shelter 
these tatal messages. Mothers @ 

ed their little ones around them. and 
press#l their babes more clusely to 
their bosoms, as one explosion after 
another warned them of their immi- 
By these 
some were occasionally wounded, a 
afew killed, until, at length, the shrieks 
of the, w ounded and groans of the dy- 


eftien, — The! roar of the cannon, the 
OF wounded, tie shot, the groans of the 
unded, t e darks hades of approach- 


blood? 


and liberty.” 


Do you ask why these mothers and 
children were thus butchered in cold 
I answer, they were slain for 
adhering to the doctrine that ‘‘all 
men are endowed by their Creator 
with the inalienable right to enjoy life 
Holding to this doctrine 
of Hancock and of Jeflerson, the pow- 
er of the nation was arrayed against 
them, and our army employed to de- 


prive them of life. 


The bombardment was continued © 


some hours with but little effect, so far 
as the assailants could discover. They 

manifested no disposition to surrender. 
The day was passing away. Lieut. 
Loomis called a council of ofticers and, 
put to them the question, what further 
shall be done? An under officer sug- 
gested the propriety of firing ‘*hot shot 


at the magazine.” The proposition was, 


agreed to.s The furnaces were heated, 

balls were prepared, and the cannonade 
was resumed. The occupants of the, 
Fort felt relieved by the change. . They” 
could hear the deep humming«éound of 
the cannon balls, to which they had: be; 
come accustomed in the early part of 
the day, and some made themselves 


therry at the suppesed folly of their as- 


sailants. They knew not that the shot 

was heated, and were therefor uncon- 

scious of the danger’ which threatened 

them... 

The sun was rapidly descending in 

the west. The tall pines and spruce 
heir shadows over the ftortifica- 


ing ev ening, all conspired to render the 
scene one of intense gloom. They 
longed for the approaching night to 
close around’ them in order that they 
might bury the dead, and flee to the 


| wilderness for safety. 


Suddenly a startling phenomenon 
presented itself to their astonished view. 


ing were heard in various parts of the, The heavy embankments and timbers 
fortress. 


protecting the magazine, appeard to 
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rise from the earth; the next instant 
the dreadful explosion overwhelmed 
them, and the next found two hundred 
and seventy parents and childred in the 
immediate presence of a holy God, 
making tiieir appeal for retributive jus- 
tice upon the government who had 


- murdered them, and the freemen of the 


north who had sustained such unutter- 
able crimes. 

Many were crushed by the falling 
earth and the timbers; many were en- 
tirely buried in the ruins. Some were 
horribly mangled by the fragments of 
timber and the explosion of charged 
shells that were in the magazine.—~ 
Limbs were torn from the bodies to 
which they had been attached. Moth- 
ers and babes lay beside each other, 
wrapped in that sleep which knows no 
waking. 

The sun had set, and the twilight of 
evening was closing around them, when 
soms sixty sailors under the officer sec- 


ond in command, landed, and without 


opposition entered the Fort. The vet- 
eran sailors, accustomed to blood and 
carnage, were horror-stricken as they 
viewed the scene before them. They 
were accompanied, however, by some 
twenty slave holders, all anxious for 
their prey. These paid little attention 
to the dead and dying, but anxiously 
siezed upon the living, and, fastening 
the fetters upon their limbs, hurried 
them fromthe Fort, and instantly com- 
menced their return towards the fron- 
tier of Georgia. Some fifteen persons 
in the Fort survived the terrible explo- 
sion, and they now sleep in servile 
graves, or moanand weep in bondage, 

The officer in command of the party, 
with the men, returned to the boats as 
soon as the slaveholders were fairly in 
possession of their victims,, The sail- 


ors appeared gloomy and thoughtful as 


+That is the number officially reported by the 


officer in command, vide Executive doc. to the 
13th Congress. 


they returned to their vessels. The 
anchors were weighed, the sails unfurl- 
ed, and both vessels hurried from the 
scene of butchery as rapidly as they 
were able. After the officers had re- 
tired to their cabins, the rough featured 
sailors gathered before the mast, and 
loud and bitter were the curses they 
uttered: against slavery, and against 
those officers who had constrained 
them to murder women and helpless 
children, merely for the love of lib- 
erty. 

But the dead remained unburied; 
and the next day the vultures were 
feeding upon the carcasses of young 
men and young women, whose hearts 
on the previous morning had beaten 
high with expectation. Their bones 
have been bleaching in the sun tor thir- 
ty-seven years, and may yet be seen 
scattered among the ruins of that an- 
cient fortification. 

Twenty-two years elapsed and a re- 
presentative in Congress, from one of 
the free States, reported a bill giving 
to the perpetrators of these murders a 
gratuity of five thousand dollars from 
the public treasury, as a token of the 
gratitude which the people of this na- 
tion felt for the soldierly and gallant 
manner in which the crime was commit- 
ted toward them. The bill passed both 
houses of Congress, was approved by 
the President, and. now stands upon 
our statute book among the laws 
enacted at the 3d Session of the 25th 
Congress. | | | 

The facts are all found scattered 
among the various public documents 
which repose in the archives of our 
National Library.—But no_ historian 
has been willing to collect and publish 
them, in consequence of the deep dis- 
grace which they reflect upon the 
American arms, and upon those who 
then controlled the government. 


Seek every opportunity todo good, 
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’ | hereafter ; the other tends directly to 
HOME ED UCATION.—No. 3. wretchedness in this world, and nd an 
MORAL TRAINING. eternity of pain in the world to come. 
Exsoyment is the great aim of hu- Hence the path of home education, as 
man nature. It is something that no regards morality, 1 is exceedingly plain 
one can despise. Without it life would —it consists in suppressing the one 
be a burden, and the beauties of na- principle, and elevating the other. In 


ture would be transformed into hide- other words; teaching children to love. 


ous deformity. Intellect, without hap- their neighbor as themselves: which 
piness, is but the torch which makes agaip is equivalent to, doing to others 
darkness visible ; it increases the bit- as we would they shoukl do to us. 
terness of that existence which is not Self love is useful to arouse our sensi- 


blest with the sunshine of heartfelt bilities to the wants and suffe rings of 


joy. No prosperity, no earthly pomp, our fellow creatures; but selfishness 
no splendor of equipage, nor millions is self love turned sour — perverted 
of inherited wealth can give one from its use as “a scale to measure 
glimpse of true happiness. This bless- others wants by thine,” to the mere 
ing must emanate from another source, object of self alone. The early ten- 
must spring froma higher and holier dency of this principle to perversion, 
fountain. sven in childhood, may possibly be 
~ It is an evidenee of the divine wbod- considered as a calamity connected 
ness that the most important blessings with the primitive apostacy ; but 
of tme and eternity are accessible to whether so or not, it is quite evident 
the rich and the poor. A man carries that all men who are laboring for 
in his own bosom the elements of all moral excellence have, to a greater or 


that can make him happy or rin gsi ne extent, to struggle with selfish- 


There is no happiness known in eartt ness. 
or heaven that does not dependtipon Love expands the heart, clevates 
the love we bear some second or third the moral sensibilities, and makes us 
person ; and love is the foundation of rejoice in the happiness of others. Al- 
all morality. Henee it follows that though it is true that every man car- 
the science of morality must bear a ries within himself the elements of his 
close relation to that which alone can own happiness, yet no man can be 
make existence a blessing. happy in himself alone. a must 
But the question here arises, how both love and be loved ji that 


shall parents commence to give their 
children lessons in this important 
branch of practical education! This 
is a grave question, and we will de- 

vote a few moments to its solution. 

There are .in every heart, two princi- 
ples as antagonistic as the tree of life 
and the forbidden fruit. The one is 
love, the spring point of all that should 
be called honorable and excellent in 
human nature, and of all our individ 
ual happiness; the other is se/fishness, 
which is the root of all evil. The one 
of these leads to happiness and useful- 


his happiness may be complete. Henee 


the more persons we truly love, and 


if our love be reciprocated by persons 
of high moral excellence, the greater 
will be the amount of our happiness. 
Commingling love with the wisest and 
\best spirits of earth is the sublimest 
enjoyment the world can atlord. 
‘** Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

‘ For this thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
steal, thou shalt not bear false witness, 
thou shalt not covet; and if there be 
any other commandment, it is_ briefly 


ness here, and blessedness and glory 


comprehended in this,—thou shalt love 
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_ thy neighbor as thyself.” Love isa 


when we truly love, we consider the 


she pours the precepts of christian 
morality into the very souls of her 
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sentiment.—Sentiments are the con- 
nections of the animal and intellectual 
faculties: a thought that we can feel; 
or rather a feeding which strongly 
combines with intellect, sustained and 
being sustained, making love intelli- 
gent, and intelligence lovely. So 


consequences of all our actions in ref- 
erence to others. We caunot wish 
any harm to befal the object of our 
love, so we mentally apply to our- 
selves the results of all our actions, as 
they afiect our neighbor, and ask our- 
selves if they are just as we wish them 
to be. 

Here is the place to begin. As 
soon as a child has judgment enough 
to apply any principle, commence 
building the moral upon the physical 
constitution. The first thing a child 
does physically is that it feels for it- 
self; the first it should be taught 
to do morally is, that it should teel 
for others. This is the first and 

reatest of all lessons; the foundation 
of all morality: which again is the 
foundation of all enjoyment. Any 
person who has been taught the do-as- 
you-would-be-done-by principle in early 
childhood, will always think of it in 
after lite, whenever he is tempted to 
do anything not strictly according to 
high toned morality. Or should he be 
hurried on, in the heat of passion, to 
forget this heavenly maxim, he will 
return and bewail his forgettulness, 
like him upon whom when the master 
turned and looked, he went and wept 
bitterly, Who can forget the sweet 
earnestness of the pious mother, as 


listening and inquiring offspring. 
Christian parents, do you wish your 
children to be happy in time and in 
eternity ? Begin while young to train 
up a child in the way it should go, and 


it. Too many parents trust the moral 
training of their children to the Sun- 
day school, or the public ministration 
of the church, for al] they must learn 
of piety or morality. Just as I would 
say about intellectual education, so 
would I direct in this case. Let intel- 
lectual education begin at home, and | 
seek further development in the col- 
lege or in the university : so let moral 
training commence at home, and seek 
higher attainments in the church, and 
its blissful completion in heaven. Tor 
well may we hope for perfection of 
love where there is fullness of joy and 
pleasure forevermore ! Mother, would 
you train that sweet babe fgr a home 
in heaven? If so, begin to its 
moral faculties ; teach it to love, teach 
it to resist selfishness. See that its: 
opening seul is 
‘A fountain pure of kind and tender feeling, 

And its every look a glance of truth, 

Rich depths of love revealing.”’ 
If yon wish your child to be useful, be 
not satisfied with merely teaching him 
morality, but see that these principles 
are reduced to practice. ‘The world 
has no further use for unprincipled 
men—the market is fairly glutted. 
Every post of dishonor is crowded with 
applicants—how can such men hope 
longer to sueceed ¢ But men of ster- 
ling integrity are needed — they are 
needed in every department of society. 
God calls for such ; the church needs 
them to restrain vicc. There is a sa- 
cred atmosphere surrounding the hon- 
est man that almost makes an infidel 
feel symptoms of piety; the profane 
can hardly swear in his presence. 
They are needed also to strengthen 
the hands of the few who follow after 
righteousness ; for sweet indeed is the 
encouragement such men feel when 
they meet with one whose steps are 
ordered by the Lord. Thus all heaven 
and earth call upon us to train up our 
children in christian morality. 


when he is old he will not depart from 


B. U. Warkens. 
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NORTH-WESTERN CHRISTIAN MAGAZINE. 


OUR NAME. 

Tuere seems to be about as much 
diversity of opinion about the impor- 
tance of a name as there is on most 
other subjects. While one class con- 
tend that “‘there is nothing in a 
name,” another class as strenuously 
maintain that “there is everything in 
it.” We are inclined to the opinion 
that the truth is between these two 
extremes; and that while a name may 
not be of vital interest to a periodical 
or an institution, it is by no means 
unimportant. In a very friendly no- 
tice of ourself and our enterprise which 
we find in the August No. of the 
“ Millennial Harbinger,” (and which 
contrasts most favorably with the illib- 
eral course towards us taken by some of 
our nearer neighbors.) we find that the 
cognomen selected by us for our peri- 
odical is susceptible of being construed 


them. So we, in calling ours ** North- 
Western Christian Magazine,” do not 
wish it to be undefstood that we desire 
to debar any portion of our brother- 
hood, or “the rest-of mankind,” from 
the benefit of our labors, or ourselves 
from the benefit of their patronage. 
The fact that it emanates from the 
“Queen City,” the metropolis of the 


great North-West, is, we think, suffi- 


cient reason for our prefix. 

As to the word “ Christian ;” it is 
interwoven in our title because we in- 
tend to advocate the law of Christ, 
which is the law of universal love ; to 
hold up Christ as “the only name 
given under heaven whereby we may 
be saved;”’ to urge obedience to 
Christ as the rightful sovereign of the 
universe, far above all earthly poten- 
tates and powers, and to endeavor, as 
far as possible, to exhibit His spirit in 


so as to have a bearing prejudicial to bee rom and investigation of 


its interest. The prefix ‘ North= 
Western ” is intended to convey the 
idea of its Jocation, just in the same 
manner as we understand the names 
of many other periodicals. For in- 
stance, ** British Millennial Harbin- 
ger,” does not mean that the doctrine 
therein contained is unfit for our. bre- 
thren on this side of the Atlantic, but 
simply that it emanates from that free- 
dom-loving land—Old England. Again 
we have ** Western Christian Advo- 
cate,” and “Presbyterean of the 
West,” but we do not understand 
that our Methodist and Presbyterean 


very Subject that may appear upon 
our pages. 


The word ‘* Magazine,”” when ap- 


plied to a periodical, means, as we . 


understand it, ** miscellaneous; made 
up without order ; composed of various 
kinds ;* but all these may exist, and 
yet every article contained in it may 
possess attributes that would justly 
entitle it to the appellation ‘ Chris- 
tian,” 

Our work, therefore, is “ North- 
Western,” because it hails from that 
portion of our country ; it is “ Chris- 
tian,” because it advocates the faith 


friends wish to exclude their brethren |and practice of Christ’s religion ; and 


in the east, north, or south from the 
privilege of reading their papers, or 
even of subscribing and paying for 


it is ** Magazine,” because its writers 
and the subjects written upon are va- 
rious. J.B. 
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